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P. 447 (B. ii, 215). " She hath exiled the swallow that sought 
to spoil the grasshopper, and given bitter almonds to the ravenous 
wolves." The spoiling of grasshoppers by swallows is twice men- 
tioned by Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. vm, 7, 3, and De Solert. 
A nimal. xxiv. The mention of " bitter almonds " may be due to 
Quaest. Conviv. i, 6, 4 : " if a fox eats bitter almonds without 
drinking, his moisture suddenly fails, and it is present death." 

P. 448 (B. ii, 216). For an English paraphrase of the poem 
Iovis Elizabeth see Francis Sabie, Pan's Pipe, reprinted by J. W. 
Bright, Modern Philology, vn, pp. 441 and 462. 

P. 459 (B. ii, 225). " The severity of Cato who removed Manlius 
from the Senate, for that he was seen to kiss his wife in presence 
of his daughter." Cp. Guazzo, Civil Conversation, lib. in : 
" Catone Censore privo Manlio del Senato solamente per haver 
bacciata la moglie in presenza della figliuola " (p. 209a). 

W. P. Mustard. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



GOETHE'S FAUST, PART I, AS A SOURCE OF PART II 

Faust I as text, and Faust II as the aging" poet's commentary 
on his earlier inspired utterances, is the theme of this paper. These 
profoundly wise but often falteringly expressed elaborations have 
of course nothing to do with echoes like 

Zum Augenblicke dtirft' ich sagen: 
Verweile doch, du bist so schon! (11581). 

This repetition of 1. 1699 was a dramaturgical necessity, a restate- 
ment of the inner compact controlling Parts I and II of Faust; 
it has nothing to do with the slower rate of production and the 
more sluggish poetical invention which made it necessary for the 
aged poet to " commandeer poetry " in Part II, instead of experi- 
encing the abundance of the " Quell gedrangter Lieder " of his 
youthful period (118). 

1 This paper is the result of a suggestion received in Prof. A. R. Hohl- 
feld's Seminary on Faust. 
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Quite characteristically, the first of the real borrowings to be 
mentioned here has to do with a bold metaphor, as shudderingly 
symbolical as " die Scharfe, die nach meinem [Nacken] ziickt " 
(4594), which Goethe had made such effective use of in the 
Kerkerszene : 

Wie sonderbar muss diesen schonen Hals 
Ein einzig rotes Schnurchen schmucken, 
Nicht breiter als ein Messerrticken ! (4203ff.). 

In Part II the maidens of the chorus appeal to Phorkyas: 

Sprich und sage, sag uns eilig: wie entrinnen wir den grausen 
Garstigen Scnlingen, die bedrohlieh, als die schlechtesten Geschmeide, 
Sich urn unsre Halse Ziehen? (8966ff.). 

Other more or less similar examples are: (2) The ironical allu- 
sions to book-learning as superior to living experience (1102 and 
6988). (3) The danger to which a man exposes himself who has 
seen the truth, at least in part, and then gives it to the world (590 
and 6233) . (4) The idea of a man nudging a girl during the dance 
as the beginning of a speedy love affair (958 and 5189). (5) The 
faithless sweetheart who, even before she has left one lover, is ogling 
another (1682 and 5362). (6) The man drinking in the inn bor- 
rows from the inn-keeper when his funds have given out (2166) ; 
in Part II is found the same idea, but with the addition that when 
the inn-keeper refuses to lend any more, his wife, and finally his 
daughter, will do so (5281). (7) Mephistopheles' recommenda- 
tions to Faust and the Emperor to labor in the fields with their 
own hands (2353 and 5039). (8) The feeling of being shut in by 
surrounding natural objects (1080 and 9811). (9) This same 
feeling in connection with surrounding artificial objects (922 and 
6926). (10) The idea of levitation, induced by a day-dream or 
by extreme longing (1074 and 9713). (11) The value of the 
present in contrast to the past and the future (79 and 9382). 
(12) The proverb-like play on the words " geschehen " and 
"getan" (225, 4111 and 4771). (13) The skull and the living 
head (664 and 6768). (14) Fallen stars lying on the ground 
(4379 and 10751), something much more unusual than mere fall- 
ing stars, as Goethe himself says in the second of the two passages. 
(15) References to Mephistopheles as the son of Chaos (1384 and 
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8027) and (16) to his great age (1776 and 6817). (17) It is 
the poet who creates fame (154 and 5615). 

In the second place, Part II contains elaborations of thoughts 
stated very briefly and compactly in Part I. By choice or necessity 
the poet is moving in Part II "mit holdem Irren" toward his 
goal. 

As the first example of this, compare the almost enigmatical line 
of Part I : 

Ich wollt' indes wohl tausend Briicken bauen (2369) 
with the following passage of Part II : 

Das sprecht Ihr so! Das scheint Euch sonnenklar; 

Dock weiss es anders, der zugegen war. 

Ich war dabei, als noch da drunten siedend 

Der Abgrund schwoll und strSmend Flammen trug; 

Als Molochs Hammer, Fels an Felsen schmiedend, 

Gebirgestriimmer in die Feme schlug. 

Noch starrt das Land von fremden Zentnermassen ; 

Wer gibt Erklarung solcher Schleudermacht? 

Der Philosoph, er weiss es nicht zu fassen, 

Da liegt der Fels, man muss ihn liegen lassen, 

Zuschanden haben wir uns schon gedacht. — 

Das treu-gemeine Volk allein begreift 

Und lasst sich im Begriff nicht stSren; 

Ihm ist die Weisheit langst gereift: 

Ein Wunder ist's, der Satan kommt zu Ehren. 

Mein Wandrer hinkt an seiner Glaubenskrficke 

Zum Teufelsstein, zur Teufelsforucke. (10105 ff.) 

(2) Mephistopheles' limp, in Part I, observed alone by the experi- 
enced Siebel, 

Was hinkt der Kerl auf einem Fuss? (2184) 
has become in Part II a moral lameness, patent to all : 

Es ist so heiter, 

Den alten Sunder 

Uns nachzuziehen, 

Zu schwerer Busse. 

Mit starrem Fusse 

Kommt er geholpert, 

Einhergestolpert; 

Er schleppt das Bein, 

Wie wir ihn fliehen, 

Uns hinterdrein. (7700 ff.) 
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(3) So too in Part I there is a bare reference to hidden pots of gold : 

Ich kenne manchen schSnen Platz 

Und manchen altvergrabnen Schatz; 

Ich muss ein bisschen revidieren (267511.) 

but in Part II Mephistopheles gives an explanation of how these 
treasures came to be buried: 

Ich schaffe, was ihr wollft, und schaffe mehr! 

Zwar ist es leicht, doch ist das Leichte schwer; 

Es liegt schon da, doch um es zu erlangen, 

Das ist die Kunst, wer weiss es anzuf angen ? 

Bedenkt doch nur: in jenen Schreckenslauften, 

Wo Menschenfluten Land und Volk ersauffcen, 

Wie der und der, so sehr es ihn erschreckte, 

Sein Liebstes da- und dortwohin versteckte. 

So war's von je in machtiger RSmer Zeit, 

Und so fortan, bis gestern, ja bis heut'. 

Das alles liegt im Boden still begraben, 

Der Boden ist des Kaisers, der soil's haben. (4927 ff.) 

(4) In Part I there is mere mention of fortune-telling by means 
of the crystal (880), but in Part II Goethe dwells upon it at some 
length : 

Du weisst, das Bergvolk denkt und simuliert, 
1st in Natur- und Felsenschrift studiert. 
Die Geister, Mngst dem flachen Land entzogen, 
Sind mehr als sonst dem Felsgebirg gewogen. 
Sie wirken still durch labyrinthische Kliifte 
Im edlen Gas metallisch reicher DUfte; 
In stetem Sondern, Priifen und Verbinden 
Ihr einziger Trieb ist, Neues zu erfinden. 
Mit leisem Finger geistiger Gewalten 
Erbauen sie durchsichtige Gestalten; 
Dann im Kristall und seiner ewigen Schweignis 
Erblicken sie der Oberwelt Ereignis. 

Additional examples mentioned without quoting are : (5) Whereas, 
in Part I, Mephistopheles is several times spoken of as the lord of 
all sorts of vermin (1334, 1516, 4302), in Part II Goethe dwells 
upon the idea at some length (6592-6615) . (6) In Part I the 
ravens of Mephistopheles are merely mentioned (2490), but in 
Part II they receive considerable notice (10664-78). (7) In Part 
I Faust sees in a vision a winged, fiery wagon approaching (702) ; 
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in Part II occurs a considerably longer description of a similar 
phenomenon (5511-24). 

In other cases what appears as a suggestion in Part I is devel- 
oped in Part II into a whole scene. Compare, in this connection, 
(8) the line of Part I spoken to Faust by Mephistopheles in 
Gretehen's room : 

Indessen konnt Ihr ganz allein 

An aller Hoffnung kiinft'ger Freuden 

In ihrem Dunstkreis satt Euch weiden (2669 f.) 

with the scene in Part II where the courtiers are actually feasting 
on the vision of Paris and Helen (6439-78). (9) One might say 
that the two lines of Part I : 

Und was das liebe junge Volk betrifft, 

Das ist noch nie so naseweis gewesen (4090f.) 

contain the kernel of the whole " Baccalaureus " scene of Part II 
(6685 ff.). 

In still other eases a scene which is merely described in Part I 
is actually dramatized in Part II; instead of merely hearing of it, 
we see it. (10) Note what the Poet says in Part I of the annoying 
crowd : 

sprich mir nieht von jener bunten Menge, 
Bei deren Anblick uns der Geist entflieht. 
Verhiille mir das wogende Gedrange, 
Das wider Willen uns zum Strudel zieht. 
Nein, ftihre mich zur stillen Himmelsenge, 
Wo nur dem Dichter reine Freude blflht, 
Wo Lieb' und Freundschaft unsres Herzens Segen 
Mit G5tterhand erschaffen und erpflegen (59ff.) 

What we hear about here in Part I, we see in Part II, where the 
crowd is actually driven away (Die Menge flieht, rein ist der Platz, 
5682) and Plutus says to Knabe Lenker: 

Nun bist du los der allzulastigen Schwere, 

Bist frei und frank, nun frisch zu deiner Sph&re! 

Higr ist sie nicht! Verworren, scheckig, wild 

Umdrangt uns hier ein fratzenhaft Gebild. 

Nur wo du klar ins holde Klare scbaust, 

Dir angehorst und dir allein vertraust, 

Dorthin, wo SchOnes, Gutes nur gefallt, 

Zur Einsamkeit!— da schaffe deine Welt (5689ff.). 
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And with the words: 

So lebe wohl! Du gonnst mir ja inein G-liick (5707) 

Knabe Lenker departs. 

(11) Similar is the relation in the following. In Part I, in the 
scene " Vor dem Tor" (1034 ff.), Faust gives a description of the 
alchemistic studies of his father, speaks of " die schwarze Kiiche," 
of the mixing of the liquids, of " Vermahlung " and " Braut- 
gemach," of the product in the glass, " die junge Konigin." In 
Part II, in the laboratory scene (6819 ff.), we again seem to have 
the dramatic presentation, the working out, on the stage, of that 
which, in Part I, was but described. Here we find Wagner in his 
" schwarze Kiiche " ; there is talk of " verliebtes Paar " ; he is mix- 
ing liquids, and obtains, also in a glass, his product, Homunculus. 

In the third place, a number of situations occurring in Part I 
have strikingly close counterparts in Part II; this becomes espe- 
cially apparent when merely variant details are omitted and only 
the fundamental idea remains. (1) In Part I Faust suddenly 
releases the handsome witch with whom he has been dancing, 
because a mouse has jumped out of her mouth (4178). This same 
situation, with details changed, occurs four times in Part II : 
(a) Mephistopheles seizes the most beautiful of the Lamiae, only 
to let her go When he finds he is holding " ein diirrer Besen " 
(7770) ; (b) in the carnival scene the crowd grasps at the magic 
gifts, only to find that 

Es lost sich auf das Perlenband, 

Ihm krabbeln Kafer in der Hand, etc. (55981); 

(c) in the same scene the Furies are announced as follows : 

Die Furien sind es, niemand wird uns glauben, 
Hlibsch, wohlgestaltet, freundlich, Jung von Jahren; 
Lasst euch mit ihnen ein, ihr sollt erfahren, 
Wie schlangenhaft verletzen solche Tauben (5349 ff.); 

(d) the chorus maidens say of the cheeks of Faust's handsome 
pages : 

Gern biss' ich hinein, doch ich schaudre davor; 
Denn in ahnlichem Fall, da erfiillte der Mund 
Sich, grasslich zu sagen! mit Asche. (9162 ff.). 
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(2) In Part I we see Faust conjuring the Earth Spirit and then 
being overcome by the result of his efforts : 

Schreckliches Gesicht! 

Weh! ich ertrag" dich nicht! (482ff.). 

Compare the scene in Part II where Anaxagoras conjures the moon- 
goddess : 

Du! droben ewig Unveraltete, . . . 

Dich ruf ich an bei meines Volkes Weh . . ! 

Bin ich zu schnell erhort? 

Nicht naher, drohend-machtige Runde! 

Du richtest una und Land und Meer zugrunde! (7902 ff.). 

These two dramatic presentations of the situation are paralleled 
by the description in Faust's monolog at the beginning of Part II : 

So ist es also, wenn ein sehnend Hoffen 

Dem hSchsten Wunsch sich traulich zugerungen, 

Erfttllungspforten flndet fliigeloffen; 

Nun aber bricht aus jenen ewigen Grttnden 

Ein Flammeniibermass, wir stehn betroffen; 

Des Lebens Fackel wollten wir entzttnden, 

Ein Feuermeer umschlingt uns, welch ein Feuer! (4704 ff.). 

(3) The situation in Part I where Faust observes the strange antics 
of the poodle, while Wagner remains blind to them, has several 
counterparts in Part II: (a) Mephistopheles, Homunculus, and 
Faust's dream (6921 ff.) ; (b) Anaxagoras, Thales, and the moon 
(7930 ff.); (c) Faust, Mephistopheles, and the flood (10734 ff.). 

(4) As, in Part I, the poodle grows before Faust's eyes (1247 ff.), 
so grow, in Part II, (a) the key that is to admit Faust to the 
Mothers (6259 ff.), (b) the moon which Anaxagoras has conjured 
(7914 ff.), and (c) Zoilo-Thersites (5471 ff.). (5) In the "Auer- 
bachs Keller" scene of Part I the various revelers are affected 
differently by the magic of Mephistopheles, and each one tells his 
own sensations. One says: 

Es war ein Schlag, der ging durch alle Glieder! 

Another : 

Nein, sagt mir nur, was ist geschehn? 
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Another : 

Es liegt mir bleischwer in den Fiissen. (2324ff.) 

Of this situation there are several counterparts in Part II: (a) 
where Mephistopheles causes the courtiers to experience various 
sensations : 

Mir liegt's im Fuss wie Bleigewicht — 
Mir krampft's im Arme — das ist Gicht — 
Mir krabbelt's an der grossen Zeh' — 
Mir tut der ganze RUcken weh — (4993 ff.); 

(b) in the carnival scene (5485 ff.) : 

Nein! Ich wollt' ich war' davon — 
Fiihlst du, wie uns das umflicht, 
Das gespenstische Gteziicht? — 
Saust es mir doch ubers Haar — 
Ward ich's doch am Fuss gewahr — ; 

(c) the soldiers after the disappearance of Habebald and Eilebeute. 
One says : 

Ich weiss nicht, mir verging die Kraft; 
Another : 

Mir ward es vor den Augen schlecht, 
Da flimmert' es, ich sah nicht recht. 

(6) An interesting counterpart to the scene in Part I where the 
Church steps in and confiscates Faust's present to Gretchen on the 
ground that it is tainted with magic (2805 ff.) is found in Part II 
where the Archbishop, for the same reason, demands and seizes 
much of that which the Emperor has won with the help of Faust 
and Mephistopheles. 

In conclusion it will be of interest to look at Gretchen and 
Helena with this same idea of the dependence of Part II on Part I 
in mind. The conception of the Helena episode is early. But here 
too, as in all the above, the actual working out of the theme, the 
details and finishing touches, belong to the last years of the poet's 
life. It is true, the two characters are on different planes, and stand 
at opposite poles, just as the two parts of the poem differ radically 
from each other. Nevertheless, a certain parallelism of action, of 
situation and even of minor details may be observed. The fact that 
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Gretchen is a part of the " little world," and Helena of the " big," 
must of course be kept in mjnd in this connection. 

(1) Both Gretchen and Helena represent " das Ewig-Weibliche." 
(2) Gretchen holds in Part I essentially the position that Helena 
holds in Part II ; Faust's love for Gretchen is parallel to his love 
for Helena. (3) Mephistopheles is equally instrumental in bring- 
ing Faust and Gretchen, and Faust and Helena, together, notwith- 
standing his function as go-between is more emphasized in the 
former case. (4) His purpose with both pairs is the same, viz., 
to get Faust to lose himself in the enjoyment of love, in the case 
of Gretchen, a physical oblivion, in that of Helena, an intellectual. 

(5) Twice he is frustrated, for in either case Faust conceives a love 
far above the comprehension of the materialistic Mephistopheles. 

(6) As a result, Faust and Gretchen combine against him, as do 
also Faust and Helena (9435 ff.). If now the action of Part I is 
reviewed in sequence, we find (7) that Faust at the beginning is 
insusceptible to feminine charms. That is also the case in Part II, 
for at first he speaks of Helena without any personal interest: 

Das Musterbild der Manner so der Frauen 

In deutlichen Gestalten will er [der Kaiser] schauen (6185f.). 

(8) The preliminary step to his falling in love in each case is an 
unwelcome journey, in Part I to the witch's kitchen, in Part II 
to the Mothers. (9) In the witch's kitchen Faust is aroused to 
a desire for Gretchen by the vision in the mirror; the vision of 
Helena arouses in him a passionate desire for her. (10) As the 
vision in the mirror fades when Faust approaches it too closely, 
so does the adumbration of Helena (2433 and 6561). (11) The 
effect of the vision in the mirror is similar to that which Helena 
makes: 

Was seh' ich? Welch ein himmlisch Bild 
Zeigt sich in diesem Zauberspiegel ! (2429 f.) 

are the words of Part I, while in Part II we read : 

Hab' ich noch Augen? Zeigt sich tief im Sinn 

Der Schonheit Quelle vollen Stroms ergossen? (6487f. ) 

Compare also Faust's words as he looks into the mirror : 
Weh mir! ich werde schier verrttckt (2456) 
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with those he utters while Chiron is telling him about Helena: 
Bin ich nicht schon verwirrt genug? 

O ganz und gar 
Verlier' ich mich! (7407ff.) 

(12) Mephistopheles' pretension that he is unable to win Gretchen 
for Faust (2624) is paralleled in the case of Helena (6193 ff.). 
Nevertheless he proceeds to arrange matters, since we find him 

(13) paving the way for the further acquaintance of Faust and 
Gretchen by his deception in connection with Marthe's husband; 
in preparing to bring Faust and Helena together, he again, as 
Phorkyas, makes use of deception, this time in connection with 
Helena's husband. (14) Thereupon he proceeds to the main busi- 
ness of introducing Faust into the conversation, whom he mentions 
in complimentary terms : 

Habe noch gar einen feinen Gesellen, 

Ein braver Knab'! ist viel gereist, 

Frauleins alle Hoflichkeit erweist. (3015 ff.) 

In Part II, in answer to Helena's question: Wie siebt er aus? he 

says: 

Nicht ii'bel ! mir gefiillt er schon. 
Es ist ein munterer, keeker, wohlgebildeter, 
Wie unter Griechen wenig', ein verstandiger Mann. (9010 ff.) 

(15) As in Part I Gretchen's beauty is for the sake of contrast 
confronted with ugliness in the person of Marthe, so in Part II 
Helena's beauty is placed side by side with ugliness in the person 
of Phorkyas : 

Wie hasslich neben Schonheit zeigt sich Haaslichkeit (8810). 

(16) The trinkets that Faust gives Gretchen are paralleled by the 
rich gifts presented to Helena. (17) The otherwise insignificant 
act of kissing the hand receives some weight in both cases (3081 
and 9359). (18) In the garden scene Faust and Gretchen are 
interrupted by Mephistopheles at the moment when they are most 
lost in an ecstasy of love. Faust is enraged at the interruption; 
stamping his foot he cries, Wer da? and to the words Gut Freund 
he answers Ein Tier (3205 ff.). Compare the scene between Faust 
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and Helena, where they are lost in each other's love; just at this 
moment Phorkyas rushes in, and again Faust is angry at the inter- 
ruption : 

Verwegne Storung! widerwartig dringt sie ©in. (9435 ff.) 

(19) Gretchen feels the evil presence of Mephistopheles, as is shown 
by the scene in the garden (3427 ff.) ; Helena shares that feeling 
with respect to Phorkyas : 

Ein Widerdamon bist du, das empfind ich wohl, 

Und f Archie, G-utes wendest du zum Bosen urn (9072 f.). 

This rather mechanical enumeration of the steps in which the 
Faust-Helena action resembles the Faust-Gretchen action may have 
the advantage of bringing out more clearly than is usually realized 
the extent to which the two are similar. Quite apart from these 
two episodes, the recurrence of so many ideas and situations of 
Part I in Part II, as presented above, seems to show pretty clearly 
that Goethe, while under the strain of finishing Part II, frequently 
helped himself in matters of detail by once more using material 
that had been previously employed in Part I. 

William J. Keller. 

University of Wisconsin. 



FIONA MACLEOD 



Has the Celtic folk-lore and legendary lore in general, of the 
so-called Fiona Macleod, ever been checked up? This should be 
done, if it is to serve for students, and the entire mass and every 
part of it be confirmed or discarded, by those competent; for a 
very little reading in the lore of northwestern Spain has thrown 
the gravest doubt in my mind on the accounts of that prose poetess 
whose very existence is a mystification. In the folk-lore of Galicia 
and the Asturias you meet the Sin-Eater, the "Washer of the Ford, 
the dark star, and some minor correspondences that I propose to 
indicate briefly here. 

The convincing Life of William Sharp written by his gallant 



